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INTRODUCTION 


The  1943  Trades  Union  Congress  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution 
on  “Trade  Union  Structure  and  Closer  Unity”: 

“Congress,  having  in  mind  the  still  wider  functions  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Trade  Union  Movement  in  the  post-war  period,  calls  upon  the  General 
Council  to  take  immediate  steps  to  examine  Trade  Union  structure  and 
to  report  subsequently  to  Congress  with  special  regard  to 

(a)  Uneconomic  overlapping  and  competition 

(b)  What  amalgamations  are  desirable.  Structural  or  other  changes 
necessary  to  ensure  maximum  Trade  Union  efficiency  in  the  future. 

The  important  questions  raised  by  this  resolution  impose  the  responsibility  of 
all  trade  unionists  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  problems  with  a  view  to 
seeing  what  suggestions  can  be  put  forward  for  fulhlling  the  aim  of  the  resolution. 
The  present  Memorandum  has  been  prepared  as  a  contribution  to  this  discussion. 

CHANGES  THROUGH  THE  WAR 

.The  war  has  brought  great  changes,  new  problems  and  new  perspectives  for 
Trade  Unionism.  Future  questions  of  structure  and  organisation  will  have  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  these  changes. 

The  mobilisation  of  the  nation  for  victory  over  Fascism  has  drawn  millions  of 
workers  into  the  armed  'services,  and  brought  millions  of  new  workers  into  vital 
industries  from  less  essential  work.  Far-reaching  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
whole  structure  and  organisation  of  industry.  The  control  of  the  State  has  been 
extended  throughout  the  whole  economic  sphere.  New  conditions  in  production 
and  in  labour  relations  have  been  established. 

In  all  these  changes  the  Trade  Unions,  in  the  cause  of  the  common  struggle 
against  Fascism,  have  played  and  are  playing  an  outstanding  part.  Without  the 
co-operation  of  the  Trade  Unions  the  gigantic  tasks  of  war  production  could  never 
have  been  successfully  carried  through. 

The  Trade  Unions  have  grown  in  strength  and  organisation  to  a  peak  never 
before  reached,  from  six  millions  before  the  war  to  over  eight  millions  to-day, 
with  over  six  millions  affiliated  to  the  Trade  Union  Congress.  Especially  marked 
has  been  the  influx  of  women  members. 

Trade  Unionism  has  won  important  gains  in  the  sphere  of  wages  and  conditions, 
through  the  guaranteed  week,  through  the  raising  of  wages  of  many  lower  paid 
sections,  as  well  as  through  extended  recognition.  At  the  same  time  trade  unionists 
have  made  temporary  sacrifices  of  many  cherished  rights  and  long  established 
practices,  recognising  the  paramount  interest  of  the  working  class  in  victory  over 
Fascism.  ^ 

In  the  organisation  of  war  production  the  Trade  Unions  have  undertaken  and 
fulfilled  new  responsibilities.  Shop  Stewards,  trade  union  branches.  District  Com¬ 
mittees,  Executive  Committees,  and  Trades  Councils  have  been  the  driving  force 
in  the  setting  up  and  work  of  the  Joint  Production  Committees,  smoothing  out 
workers’  problems  and  leading  the  workers  for  increased  output  and  greater  effici¬ 
ency.  On  all  the  manifold  problems  of  production,  transference,  the  operation  of 
the  Essential  Work  Order  and  a  host  of  other  issues,  the  Trades  Union  Congress 
and  its  affiliated  bodies  have,  on  a  national  and  district  scale,  worked  whole¬ 
heartedly  behind  the  war  effort. 

Some  of  these  changes  are  temporary  and  bound  up  with  war  conditions.  But 
many  have  come  to  stay.  Trade  Unionism  has  to  look  forward  to  “still  wider 
functions  and  responsibilities”  in  the  post-war  period.  This  is  what  makes  it  so 
important  now  to  review  the  structure  and  organisation  of  the  Trade  Union 
Movement  in  order  to  ensure  its  strength  and  readiness  to  meet  the  new  conditions 
and  tasks  which  lie  before  it. 

NEW  PRORUEMS 

The  ending  of  the  war  in  Europe  will  bring  new  problems  which  will  require 
to  be  faced. 

(1)  Demobilisation  will  mean  the  return  to  industry  of  millions  of  men  and 
women  from  war  service,  together  with  the  transference  of  large  numbers  of 
workers  from  war  industry  to  other  trades.  The  Unions  will  be  confronted  with 
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tlie  difficult  task  of  retaining  existing  membership  and  facilitating  the  necessary 
transfers,  while  making  a  determined  and  co-ordinated  drive  to  bring  the  over¬ 
whelming  mass  of  workers  into  their  appropriate  organisation.  The  Movement 
cannot  afford  the  sorry  spectacle  of  two,  three  or  half  a  dozen  Trade  Union  Organ¬ 
isers  at  the  same  factory  or  in  the  same  industry,  trying  to  outbid  each  other  for 
membership  of  ex-service  men  and  women,  or  other  workers. 

(2)  Women  have  won  a  new  place  in  industry  during  the  war.  While  a 
number  will  be  passing  out  of  industry  at  the  end  of  the  war,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  considerable  proportion  will  remain,  and  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  perman¬ 
ent  increase  in  the  numbers  of  women  in  industry.  They  have  shown  themselves 
able  to  play  an  important  constructive  part  in  every  field  of  production.  It  will 
be  the  concern  of  the  trade  unions  to  see  that  this  progressive  development  con¬ 
tinues  and  that  any  attempts  of  the  employers  to  play  off  the  women  workers 
against  the  men  workers,  or  vice  versa,  will  be  defeated.  Women  have  established 
their  right  to  remain,  not  merely  on  mechanical  repetition  work,  but  on  jobs  that 
require  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  the  craftsman  and  rank  high  above  the  simple 
labouring  process.  Their  status  in  industry  has  to  be  clearly  defined  and  wage 
rates  and  conditions  safeguarded  on  the  principle  of  the  “rate  for  the  job”  and 
facilities  must  be  provided  for  them  to  play  an  equal  part  in  trade  union  activity. 

(3)  New  technical  processes  in  industry,  accelerated  by  the  war,  will  be  capable 
of  even  greater  development  in  the  future.  The  increasing  proportion  of  un¬ 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  to  craftsmen,  the  breaking  down  of  jobs  into  simpler 
operations,  thus  narrowing  the  craftsman’s  sphere;  the  substitution  of  new  mat¬ 
erials  for  metal  and  wood,  and  of  mass  prooduction  methods  such  as  prefabric¬ 
ation  for  the  old  handicrafts;  the  actual  and  future  development  of  whole  new 
industries  (e.g.  Plastics,  Rayon,  Synthetic  Rubber)  are  presenting  new  problems  to 
the  whole  existing  structure  of  the  Trade  Unions. 

(4)  Questions  of  wage  policy  and  general  economic  policy  will  arise  under 
new  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  war  Monopolist  concentration  in  industry 
and  the  closer  organisation  of  the  employers  have  been  greatly  strengthened. 
The  economic  and  financial  controls  which  have  been  established  during 
the  war  will  be  continued  for  at  any  rate,  a  period,  according  to  the  Government 
declaration;  but  the  powerful  big  business  interests  are  already  working  for  their 
speediest  elimination.  Reactionary  monopolist  policy  ,as  indicated  in  Sir  John 
Anderson’s  Budget  speech,  is  pressing  for  the  reduction  of  real  wages  through 
the  mechanism  of  increasing  prices.  Yet  in  fact  the  colossal  increase  in  output 
per  head  and  productive  power  during  the  war  makes  essential  a  rapid  increase 
in  real  wages  and  living  standards,  if  there  is  to  be  full  employment.  The  unions, 
in  striving  for  improved  wages  and  conditions  will  inevitably  be  compelled  to  con¬ 
cern  themesleves  with  the  general  lines  of  economic  policy,  with  the  maintenance 
of  controls,  the  limitation  of  prices,  and  the  pursuit  of  policies  for  full 
employment. 

(5)  Trade  Unionism  will  be  faced  with  new  problems  in  its  relation  to  the 
State  and  to  the  organisation  of  industry,  which  necessitates  a  fight  for  increased 
trade  union  representation  in  the  controls.  In  a  series  of  industries  the  question 
of  nationalisation  is  urgent  and  indispensable  for  a  general  progressive  economic 
policy  capable  of  ensuring  full  employment.  The  trade  unions  will  thus  need  to 
be  more  than  ever  concerned  wth  political  questions,  and  to  ensure  the  fullest 
consciousness  and  participation  of  their  membership  and  the  promotion  of  all-in 
unity  of  the  working  class  movement  in  the  political  field,  including  the  100  per 
cent,  payment  of  the  political  levy. 

(6)  New  forms  of  social  organisation  and  the  extension  of  the  social  services, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  plans  for  unified  all-inclusive  social  insurance,  a 
national  health  service,  and  family  allowances,  all  representing  highly  important 
measures  of  social  progress,  raise  at  the  same  time  special  problems  for  the  trade 
unions;  it  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  their  operation  does  not  weaken  the  basis  of 
trade  union  organisation. 

THE  URGENT  NEED  DF  CLOSER  UNITY 

The  existing  weaknesses  of  trade  union  structure  and  organisation  are  recognised 
as  is  indicated  by  the  T.U.C.  resolution.  But  as  soon  as  efforts  are  made  to  tackle 
these  weaknesses  considerable  practical  difficulties  emerge.  Important  advances 
have  nevertheless  been  achieved,  but  these  fall  short  of  what  is  needed. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  deal  with  these  questions  with  a  new  sense  of  urgency. 
It  is  not  possible  to  meet  the  new  conditions  with  nineteenth  century  methods  of 
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organisation,  in  face  of  the  lightning  changes  in  the  structure  of  industry,  the 
closer  organisation  of  the  employers  and  the  big  changes  in  politcal  conditions. 

The  1943  Trades  Union  Congress  resolution  is  to  be  welcomed  and  should  be 
followed  up  by  the  most  earnest  endeavours  of  all  active  trade  unionists  to  reach 
agreement  on  practical  measures,  directed  towards  achieving  the  main  aims: 

(1)  Closer  unity  jOn  the  basis  of  the  general  principle  of  one  union  for 
each  industry,  with  whatever  transitional  steps  may  be  necessary; 

(2)  The  strengthening  of  the  unity  of  the  trade  union  movement  as  a 
whole,  and  of  the  authority  of  its  central  directing  body,  with  a  view 

to  facilitating  a  unified  and  co-ordinated  policy  on  all  principle 
questions; 

(3)  Strengthening  of  democratic  machinery  and  practice  in  the  internal 

structure  and  constitution  of  the  unions,  and  the  removal  of  all  anti¬ 
democratic  rules  and  bans,  (including  those  that  still  prevent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Communist  Party  holding  official  positions  in  certain 
trade  unions). 

The  facts  and  suggestions  put  forward  in  this  Memorandum,  do  not 
attempt  to  give  either  a  complete  picture  of  every  aspect  of  the  trade  union* 
movement,  or  of  how  the  solution  of  every  problem  of  closer  unity  and  amalgama¬ 
tion  can  be  achieved.  It  is  hoiped,  however,  that  it  may  assist  in  stimulating  in¬ 
formed  discussion,  so  that  out  of  the  experiences,  ideas  and  proposals  of  all  active 
trade  unionists,  the  General  Council  of  the  T.U.C.  and  its  affiliated  organisations 
may  be  assisted  in  the  very  difficult  and  urgent  task  they  have  undertaken. 

TRA1>1^  ^  memhersmip 

The  British  Trade  Unions  arose  in  the  first  place  mostly  on  a  local  and  craft 
basis,  from  which  they  have  in  the  majority  of  cases  evolved  towards  national 
organisations  catering  for  a  particular  craft  or  group  of  allied  crafts.  In  certain 
cases  this  process  has  further  developed  into  a  widening  of  the  sphere  of  the 
original  organisation  to  include  the  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers.  The 
general  line  of  evolution — in  sipite  of  all  the  exceptions — has  been  towards  indust¬ 
rial  unionism,  and  while  this  process  has  been  by  no  means  universal,  we  are  never¬ 
theless  iustified  in  saying  that  it  is  only  along  these  lines  that  the  further  strength¬ 
ening  and  advance  of  the  movement  can  take  place. 

We  give  below  some  figures  from  the  latest  available  official  returns  which 
illustrate  the  growth  and  rate  of  consolidation  of  the  British  movement: — 
NUMBER  OF  TRADE  UNIONS  &  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THOUSANDS 


No.  of  Unions 

Men 

Women 

TOTAL 

1913 

1269 

3702 

433 

4135 

1924 

1194 

4730 

814 

5544 

1938 

1021 

5128 

926 

6054 

1942 

976 

6113 

1668 

7781 

TRADE  UNIONS  AFFILIATED  TO  THE  T.U.C.  (T.U.C.  REPORT,  1943) 

No. 

of  Trade  Unions 

Affiliated  membership 

affiliated 

(in  thousands) 

1913 

207 

2232 

1924 

203 

4328 

1938 

216 

4461 

1942 

232 

5433 

1943 

230 

6024 

FEDERATED  MEMBERSHIP  OF  TRADE  UNIONS 

No.  of  Federations  Federated  Membership  of  T.U’s. 

(in  thousands) 


1913 

126 

2945 

1924 

86 

3106 

1938 

61 

2976 

1942 

57 

2546 

What  are  the  principal  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  figures?  Firstly 
we  have  to  note  the  welcome  growth  in  total  trade  union  membership  which  has 
been  particularly  marked  during  the  war  years  and  most  noticeable  in  the  case 
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of  the  war  industries  and  of  women  workers.  This  is  accompanied  by  a  slow,  but 
fairly  substantial  reduction  in  the  number  of  separate  unions — showing  the  fusions 
that  have  already  taken  place.  Secondly,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
the  total  trade  union  membershiip  affiliated  to  the  T.U.C.  which  would  be  even 
more  marked  were  it  not  for  the  provisions  of  the  iniquitous  Trades  Disputes  Act, 
Clauses  5  and  6,  which  (since  1927)  keep  the  Civil  Service  Unions  separate  and 
apart.  There  are  still  a  number  of  unions  apart  from  these,  unaffiliated  to  the 
T.U.C.,  for  “non-political”  reasons,  such  as  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  the 
National  Association  of  Local  Government  Officers,  etc.,  and  a  few  break-away 
bodies  like  the  National  Passenger  Workers’  Union,  Scottish  Transport  8C  General 
Workers’  Union,  etc.,  small  in  membership,  which  the  T.U.C.  would  not  accept. 

Even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  while  in  1942  there  were  still  976  separ¬ 
ate  unions,  the  great  majority  of  these  were  quite  small  organisations,  some  purely 
local,  others  catering  only  for  some  highly  specialised  grade  or  craft.  556  had 
fewer  than  500  members  apiece,  while  only  82  of  the  total  number  had  a  member¬ 
ship  of  10,000  or  more. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  515  unions  were  in  1942  affiliated  to  one  or  more 
of  the  57  T.U.  Federations  and  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  Federations 
(from  126  in  1913)  is  itself  a  result  of  amalgamations  between  unions  having  in 
a  number  of  cases  replaced  previous  federations. 

THE  EXISTING  POSITION 

The  existing  position  must  be  clearly  appreciated  and  a  flexible  approach  made 
to  the  problem.  It  is  useless  to  put  forward  an  abstract  blue-print  of  an  “ideal” 
industrial  unionism,  or  to  exoect  some  sudden  and  complete  transformation  of  the 
whole  movement.  But  a  single  national  agreement  governing  wages  and  conditions 
throughout  each  industry,  and  the  co-ordination  of  all  resources  to  secure  100  per 
cent,  union  membership  should  not  prove  impossible  of  attainment. 

In  some  cases  existing  unions  are  ripe  for  amalgamation  into  one  industrial  union 
to  achieve  those  ends.  In  other  cases  the  next  phase  may  be  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  existing  federation,  by  ensuring  that  all  further  negotiations  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Federation  itself  along  lines  that  have  been  commonly  agreed  in 
advance,  and  that  the  Federation  should  sponsor  organising  campaigns.  In  other 
cases  the  Federations  may  still  be  too  Immature  to  envisage  such  developments  and 
the  immediate  need  is  to  strengthen  and  evolve  common  policy  between  the  con¬ 
stituent  unions  while  bringing  into  the  Federations  other  unions  which  are  still 
standing  separate  and  aloof. 

TRADE  UNION  STRUCTURE 

The  problem  of  securing  greater  industrial  unity  in  the  movement  as  a  whole 
cannot  be  entirely  divorced  from  consideration  of  the  differing  types  of  structure 
and  the  varying  degrees  of  democratic  control  within  the  separate  unions  as  at 
present  constituted. 

There  are  cases  where  Union  structure,  rules  and  methods  have  remained  un¬ 
altered  for  30  or  40  years — in  striking  contrast  to  the  organisations  of  the  employers 
which  have  to  a  large  degree  developed  structure  and  methods  adapted  to  present 
day  conditions. 

If  it  is  to  prove  efficient  in  modern  conditions  trade  union  structure  and  pract¬ 
ice  must  be  able  to  ensure  to  its  members  at  least  the  following  minimum 
requirements. 

a)  Participation  in  a  mass  nation-wide  organisation  able  to  speak  with  one 
voice  for  the  whole  of  the  workers  in  the  industry  against  the  corres¬ 
ponding  centralised  organisation  of  the  employers,  and  also  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  upon  whose  decisions  and  attitude  the  welfare  of  the  industry 
will  increasingly  rest. 

b)  Ability  to  play  an  active  part  in  the  life  of  the  union  through  the 
Branches  and  on  the  job,  in  accordance  with  Union  policy. 

c)  Opportunities  for  the  entire  membership  to  discuss  and  determine  Union 
policy,  thus  strengthening  the  authority  of  the  organisation  and  of  its 
official  spokesmen. 

SOME  GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations  and  remembering  that  the  total  number  of 
trade  unionists  is  still  less  than  half  the  number  of  industrial  workers  and  little 
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more  than  a  third  of  the  total  wage  and  salary  earning  people,  eligible  for  trade 
union  organisation,  it  would  appear  that  there  are  certain  points  to  be  borne  in 
mind  when  opportunities  for  Rules  Revision  occur  either  in  normal  procedure  or 
arising  from  pending  amalgamations.  Such  points  we  suggest,  include  the  following: 

1)  Entry  to  the  Unions  needs  to  be  speedy  and  simple. 

2)  The  branches  should  preferably,  in  those  industries  where  it  is  practicable, 
coincide  with  the  place  of  employment,  and  should  not  exceed  in  number 
those  who  can  be  effectively  catered  for  by  the  Branch  officials  and  in  well 
attended  meetings. 

3)  Shop  Stewards  should  be  recognised  as  part  of  the  trade  union  struct¬ 
ure  responsible  for  seeing  that  all  agreements  are  fully  observed,  and  for 
trade  union  organisation  within  the  place  of  employment.  The  workers  on 
the  job  must  have  the  right  of  election  and  re-call  of  shop  stewards,  subject 
to  the  endorsement  of  the  appropriate  union  committee. 

4)  Union  Branches  should  be  grouped  in  Districts  according  to  the  character 
of  the  area  and  the  number  involved,  in  order  to  facilitate  100  per  cent, 
organisation,  the  development  of  democratic  life  and  interest  in  policy,  and 
participation  in  the  Labour  Movement  as  a  whole.  The  District  Com¬ 
mittee  should  have  regular  contact  with  both  branches  and  shop  stewards 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  policy  and  maintaining  organisation. 

5)  All  Branch  and  District  Committees  should  be  elected  annually;  the  National 
Executive  and  District  and  National  full-time  officials  should  be  elected  for 
a  stated  period  which  should  in  no  case  exceed  three  years. 

6)  Resolutions  from  Branches  should  be  considered  by  the  appropriate  higher 
committee,  and  members  of  all  committees  should  report  back  to  the 
membership. 

7)  Supreme  authority  to  be  vested  in  an  annual  or  biennial  conference  elected 
by  the  membership,  to  determine  union  policy  on  the  basis  of  resolutions 
submitted  by  the  Branches,  by  District  Committees  and  by  the  Executive. 

8)  All  full  time  officers  to  be  responsible  for  operating  policy  on  the  basis  of 
decisions  arrived  at  by  the  Annual  Conference  or  by  the  appropriate  Union 
Committee  and  to  enter  into  negotiations  and  conclude  agreements  only 
after  prior  consultation  with  the  membership  affected. 

The  remoulding  of  Union  constitutions  along  such  lines,  together  with  all  the 
suggested  improvements  in  organisation  and  administration  should  aim  at 
making  every  member,  as  far  as  possible,  feel  that  he  or  she  has  a  say  in  the  affairs 
of  the  daily  life  of  their  organisation  and  can  contribute  to  determining  its  policy. 

But  improvements  in  the  organisation  and  structure  of  existing  Unions  are  not 
sufficient  to  make  the  movement  an  effective  instrument  to  meet  all  its  obligations. 
Therefore  in  the  following  pages  an  effort  has  been  made  to  examine  the  position  in 
certain  more  or  less  well  defined  industries,  and  to  make  suggestions  that  may  help 
towards  achieving  a  greater  measure  of  unity,  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  and  in¬ 
creased  numerical  strength. 

THE  MINING  INDUSTRY 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  we  are  able  to  record  that  a  unanimous  decision 
was  taken  at  a  special  conference  of  the  Miners’  Federation  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
amalgamation  of  all  the  constituent  bodies  in  the  Federation  into  one  union  of 
British  Mineworkers.  The  main  principles  of  the  new  constitution  were  adopted 
by  the  Conference. 

At  present  the  Federation  comprises  19  County  Associations  and  three  craft 
organisations,  representing  Cokemen,  Power  Workers  and  Enginemen  and 
Boilermen,  with  a  total  membership  of  over  600,000. 

The  amalgamation  of  all  the  constituent  sections  of  the  Federation  into  one 
union  for  Mineworkers  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  relation  to  all  the  present 
and  future  issues  confronting  the  miners.  It  is  only  through  the  establishment  of 
one  union,  that  district  divisions  can  be  wiped  out  and  the  coalowners  be  prevented 
from  playing  one  district  off  against  another.  The  Leadership  of  the  miners  would 
become  more  closely  knit,  and  would  be  able  to  act  more  quickly  and  effectively 
when  it  no  longer  had  to  work  as  at  present,  through  the  machinery  of  the  District 
Associations. 

In  the  fight  for  nationalisation  of  the  mines,  for  uniform  rates,  and  for  the  re¬ 
organisation  and  re-equipment  of  the  mining  industry,  the  advantage  of  one  union 
over  the  existing  federation  of  autonomous  unions  could  be  tremendous.  Such  a 
National  Mineworkers’  Union  should  preferably  embrace  also  those  bye-product 
workers  employed  in  undertakngs  established  at  the  collieries  and  owned  by  the 
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colliery  proprietors  (which  would  also  of  course  remain  part  of  a  nationalised 
coal  industry.) 

The  principle  of  one  Union  for  the  industry  has  been  laid  down  by  decision  of 
the  Mineworkers’  Federation  Conference  and  endorsed  by  all  the  affiliated  bodies. 
The  policy  is  widely  supported  by  the  membership.  Convincing  proof  of  this  is 
to  be  found  in  the  amalgamation  recently  carried  through  in  Scotland,  where 
formerly  the  Scottish  Mineworkers’  Union  was  in  reality  a  federation  of  six 
smaller  County  Unions,  jointly  affiliated  through  the  Scottish  Union  to  the  Mine- 
workers’  Federation.  Following  a  wide  campaign  and  full  discussion  throughout 
the  coalfields,  the  various  County  Associations  have  now  been  absorbed  into  a 
single  Union  for  the  whole  Scottish  coalfields,  as  the  result  of  a  ballot  in  which 
80  per  cent,  of  the  miners  voted,  with  97  per  cent,  in  favour  of  amalgamation. 

No  great  obstacles  now  stand  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  one  Union  for 
the  British  Mineworkers.  While  it  is  true  that  there  are  differences  in  the  existing 
constitutions,  different  rules  and  regulations  with  regard  to  branch  autonomy  and 
some  variation  with  regard  to  branch  contributions  and  benefits,  as  well  as  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  salaries  and  rules  governing  full-time  officials,  it  is  obvious  that  these 
problems  are  all  capable  of  easy  solution. 


METAL,  ENGINEERING  AN®  SMIPBEIEDING 

The  Unions  in  the  Metal,  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  industries,  in  spite  of 
many  advances  towards  unity  already  achieved,  still  present  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plex  problems  that  have  to  be  faced.  Metal  and  engineering  workers  of  all  grades 
are  to  be  found  in  practically  every  industry — aircraft,  motors,  shipbuilding  and 
ship  repair,  iron  and  steel  founding,  chemicals,  transport  and  railway  shops,  elect¬ 
ricity,  gas  and  water  supply  ,to  name  a  few  at  random. 

But  in  this  memorandum  it  will  be  best  to  direct  attention  towards  the  need  to 
achieve  a  greater  measure  of  unity  and  of  inter-union  co-ordination  within  the 
aircraft,  engineering  and  shipbuilding  industry,  for  what  is  achieved  in  these  in¬ 
dustries  will  undoubtedly  influence  further  developments  throughout  the  metal 
trades. 

The  Trades  Union  Congress’  present  grouping  system  includes  four  unions  in 
shipbuilding  with  a  total  affiliated  membership  of  124,667  (1943  figures),  30 
unions  in  the  Engineering  and  Vehicle  Building  Group  (1,000,808  members),  and 
19  unions  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  and  Minor  Metals  Trades  Group  (100,350 
members). 

The  800,000  affiliated  members  of  the  Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union 
and  the  720,666  members  of  the  National  Union  of  General  8C  Municipal 
Workers,  which  between  them  probably  cover  a  membership  of  3 — 400,000  in  the 
metal  and  engineering  trades,  are  not  included  within  these  three  Trades  Union 
Congress  Groups. 

Sections  of  the  membership  of  a  number  of  these  unions  are,  as  already  indicated, 
employed  in  other  industries  (e.g.  Electrical  Trades  Union,  National  Union  of 
Operative  Heating  and  Domestic  Engineers)  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
Constructional  Engineering  Union  and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Woodworkers, 
both  of  which  are  placed  by  the  T.U.C.  in  the  Building  Group,  have  many  members 
employed  in  the  metal,  engineering  and  shipbuilding  industries. 

Of  the  30  unions  in  the  Engineering  Group  of  the  T.U.C.,  there  are  only  eight 
which  have  an  affiliated  membership  of  over  10,000,  and  three  in  the  Iron  8C  Steel 
Group  (including  the  Iron,  Steel  and  Kindred  Trades  Confederation  with  its 
100,451  aflRliated  members.)  There  are  13  which  in  1943  were  affiliated  on  2,000* 
members  or  less,  while  12  of  the  19  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Group  had  affiliated 
membership  of  under  2,000. 

The  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union  and  a  number  of  the  larger  unions, 
are  of  course  already  the  product  of  amalgamations  that  have  been  achieved  in  the 
past,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  this  process  can  now  be  still  further 
accelerated  arising  from  war-time  experiences  and  in  order  to  meet  present  day 
conditions  and  post-war  dangers.  Discussions  are  indeed  in  progress  between  the 
A.E.U.  and  a  number  of  other  Unions  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  new  and  wider 
amalgamation  within  the  engineering  industry. 
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The  need  for  amalgamation  among  the  shipbuilding  unions  is  equally  clear. 
Changes  in  methods  of  ship  construction  and  new  developments  in  pre-fabrication 
.md  in  welding  are  bringing  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  work  performed  by 
the  Boilermakers  and  Shipwrights.  This  demands  closer  unity  and  the  elimination 
of  demarcation  disputes  between  Shipwrights,  Blacksmiths  and  Boilermakers.  An 
amalgamation  of  these  three  Unions  would  help  to  organise  important  sections  of 
the  shipbuilding  industry  who  are  at  present  excluded  from  the  Boilermakers’ 
Society,  and  at  the  same  time  help  forward  the  development  towards  one  union  for 
the  engineering  and  shipbuilding  industry. 

One  of  the  most  important  advances  made  in  recent  years  has  been  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  National  Engineering  Joint  Trades  Movement  in  1941,  consisting  of 
the  Confederation  of  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  Trades,  the  Amalgamated 
Engineering  Union  and  the  National  Union  of  Foundry  Worker's.  This  body  has 
more  and  more  taken  over  joint  negotiations  with  the  Employers’  Federation  for 
wage  increases  covering  all  workers  in  the  industry. 

The  Confederation  itself  comprises  the  greater  number  of  the  Unions  within  the 
Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Groups  of  the  T.U.C.  35  Unions  were  represented 
at  its  Annual  Meeting  in  1943.  The  recent  decisions  of  the  A.E.U.  and  the 
N.U.F.W.  to  apply  for  affiliation  will  tremendously  strengthen  the  authority  and 
influence  of  this  body.  A  big  step  forward  will  have  been  taken  towards  confront¬ 
ing  the  powerful  Federation  of  Engineering  8C  Shipbuilding  Employers  with  a  single 
united  and  powerful  organisation  representing  all  workers  in  these  industries. 

The  1914-18  war  stimulated  the  first  big  development  of  the  Joint  Shop  Stew¬ 
ards  Movement  in  the  industry.  It  has  reached  a  far  higher  degree  of  development 
today  and  has  brought  a  wide  measure  of  practical  unity  between  the  various  unions 
at  the  bottom,  thus  eliminating  much  petty  squabbling  over  lines  of  demarcation 
and  poaching  of  membership. 

In  the  big  war  factories  the  work  of  the  Shop  Stewards  Committees  has  brought 
the  recruitment  of  thousands  of  new  members  to  the  Unions,  and  the  inter-union 
co-operation  on  the  job  has  already  brought  the  first  fruits  of  the  rich  harvest  which 
such  unity  can  yield  if  appropriate  organisational  forms  are  devised  to  extend  it 
from  the  workshop  right  up  through  the  whole  movement. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  women  entrants  to  the  war  industries  were  in  the  first 
place  recruited  to  the  General  Workers’  Unions  by  the  efforts  not  only  of  their  own 
stewards  and  organisers  but  by  those  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union 
stewards  as  well,  and  when  in  1942  the  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union  decided  to 
accept  women  into  membership  there  were  numbers  of  examples  where  Amalgamat¬ 
ed  Engineering  Union  and  Transport  8C  General  Workers’  and  National  Union  of 
General  8C  Municipal  Workers’  stewards  co-operated  to  prevent  conflict  and 
confusion  and  in  a  joint  drive  to  secure  100  per  cent,  organisation  among  women. 

National  8C  District  agreements  may  be  signed  but  it  is  the  Shop  Stewards  who 
must  see  that  they  are  operated  in  practice  (as  has  been  shown  over  and  over 
again  in  the  fight  to  secure  the  honouring  of  the  agreement  on  the  Extended 
Employment  of  Women  for  example).  Shop  Stewards  Committees  have  been  able 
to  secure  many  local  advantages  within  the  framework  of  the  agreements,  and  they 
play  a  big  part  in  the  establishment  of  piece  rates  and  of  times  and  prices  of  jobs. 
They  afford  a  considerable  measure  of  protection  on  the  spot  against  victimisation, 
and  have  many  times  been  able  to  secure  the  proper  implementation  of  the  Essent¬ 
ial  Work  Order  in  the  interests  of  the  workers  concerened. 

Where  such  matters  have  been  settled  within  the  factory  it  has  relieved  the 
pressure  on  Trade  Union  District  officials  and  cut  out  weeks  of  protracted  negotiat¬ 
ions  and  correspondence.  The  Shop  Stewards  Committees  have  secured  full  trade 
union  recognition  and  organisation  in  many  firms  where  these  were  lacking.  They 
have  played  a  very  positive  role  on  questions  of  production,  providing  the  necessary 
driving  force  and  inspiration  to  the  workpeople’s  side  of  the  Joint  Production  Com¬ 
mittees.  They  have  secured  big  improvements  in  canteens,  in  transport,  health  and 
welfare  arrangements  and  in  reducing  avoidable  absenteeism. 

The  Confederation  of  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  Unions  co-ordinates  the 
policy  and  activity  of  the  affiliated  Unions  at  the  top,  through  the  District  Com¬ 
mittees  and  Executive  Council,  and  at  its  Quarterly  and  Annual  Meetings.  With 
the  affiliation  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union  and  the  National  Union 
of  Foundry  Workers,  this  District  and  National  unity  will  become  all-inclusive,  and 
it  could  well  lead  to  the  development  within  the  Confederation  of  forms  of  organ¬ 
isation  that  would  provide  the  Shop  Stewards  Committees  with  the  leadership  and 
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co-ordination  on  a  District  and  National  scale  for  which  the  machinery  of  the 
separate  unions  at  present  make  no  provision. 

SUMMARY  OF  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  The  membership  of  those  engineering  unions  now  engaged  in  joint  discussions 
on  amalgamation,  initiated  by  the  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union,  should  strive 
for  a  rapid  and  successful  outcome. 

2.  The  membership  of  the  shipbuilding  unions  should  consider  the  possibility  of 
opening  similar  discussions,  between  the  Shipwrights,  Boilermakers  and  Blacksmith’s 
Unions. 

3.  Affiliation  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union  and  the  National  Union  of 
Foundry  Workers  to  the  Confederation  should  be  strongly  supported  and  the 
Confederation  could  be  strengthened  by  the  establishment  of  full-time  District  and 
National  Officers,  as  is  the  practice  in  the  National  Federation  of  Building  Trade 
Operatives. 

4.  The  Confederation  could  include  in  its  constitution  the  calling  of  District 
Conferences  of  the  Joint  Shop  Stewards  Committees,  together  with  the  District 
Officers  of  affiliated  Unions. 

5.  The  ultimate  objective  would  be  recognised  as  the  establishment  of  a  single 
union  for  engineering  and  shipbuilding,  in  place  of  the  existing  Confederation, 
within  which  each  craft  and  section  of  the  industry  would  have  adequate  represent¬ 
ation  guaranteed  on  all  District  and  National  Committees. 

THE  RAILWAY  UNIONS 

The  National  Union  of  Railwayman  has  always  advocated  a  single  union  for  all 
grades,  and  itself  accepts  all  grades  into  membership  (including  road  transport 
workers,  dockers  and  catering  workers,  provided  they  are  employed  by  the  railway 
companies).  The  Associated  Society  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen  caters 
only  for  footplate  staff  and  cleaners,  while  the  Raih.vay  Clerical  Associaton  organ¬ 
ises  clerical  and  supervisory  grades. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  railways  themselves  into  the  four  main  line  companies 
and  their  further  unificaton  durng  the  war  under  the  Railway  Executive  Coumittee 
has  stimulated  a  desire  for  closer  unity  between  the  three  railway  unions  that  mav 
result  in  one  union  for  all  railwaymen.  The  formation  of  the  Joint  Council,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Executive  Committees  of  the  three  Unions  in  1943,  which  brought  in 
its  train  a  war  wage  increase  for  the  railwaymen,  after  their  separate  claims  had 
been  rejected  by  the  National  Tribunal,  brought  an  entirely  new  outlook  and  a  new 
hope  of  unity  to  railway  men  and  women. 

The  formation  of  the  National  Joint  Council  was  followed  at  the  end  of  last  year 
by  a  decision  to  promote  joint  activity  on  a  District,  Branch,  Yard  and 
Depot  scale,  which  was  warmly  welcomed  by  all  active  trade  unionists.  Joint 
meetings  of  the  local  branches  of  the  three  unions  have  led  to  the  establishment  of 
Local  Joint  Committees,  which  have  been  able  to  solve  a  number  of  problems  facing 
the  workers,  and  which  have  enabled  them  to  take  up  such  issues  as  the  provision 
of  canteens,  removal  of  bottlenecks,  increase  of  efficiency  etc.  New  life  has  been 
brought  into  the  Local  Departmental  Committees,  and  in  some  cases  Joint  Line 
Committees  have  already  been  established. 

The  extension  of  joint  activity  to  a  District  basis  should  still  further  strengthen 
these  developments  and  facilitate  a  new  approach  to  the  question  of  amalgamation. 

The  decision  of  the  Unions  for  the  interchange  of  fraternal  delegates  at  their 
1944  Conferences  constitutes  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  remarkable  pro¬ 
gress  already  achieved  since  the  establishment  of  the  National  Joint  Council. 

In  an  amalgamated  railway  workers’  union  it  would  of  course  be  essential  to 
provide  for  the  proper  safeguarding  of  the  interests  of  the  present  membership  of 
the  Associated  Society  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen  and  the  Railway 
Clerks  Association. 

Full  provision  would  also  have  to  be  made  within  the  depots  and  on  the  district 
and  national  bodies  for  special  representation  for:  locomotive  grades,  clerical  and 
administrative  grades,  traffic  grades,*  signal  and  telegraph  grades,  permanent-way 
men,  goods  and  cartage  staffs,  etc. 

The  campaign  in  the  Labour  Movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  single  publicly 
owned  and  controlled  national  transport  system  ,embracing  rails,  road  transport, 
docks,  canals,  coastwise  shipping  and  internal  airways,  and  administered  by  a  single 
National  Transport  Authority,  focuses  attention  on  the  need  to  develop  closer  unity 
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between  all  unrorrs  catermg^  for  tran>>port  workers,  with  the  possible  ultimate  pers¬ 
pective  of  a  single  transport  workers’  union.  An  immediate  step  that  can  be 
readily  envisaged  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  National  Transport  Workers’ 
Federation,  covering  the  Rail  Unions,  the  Transport  8C  General  Workers’  Union, 
and  the  National  Union  of  Seamen  as  its  principal  constituents  but  not  excluding 
the  various  smaller  bodies  involved.  This  would  incidentally  provide  a  useful 
British  counterpart  of  the  International  Transport  Workers’  Federation. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  Transport  Workers’  Federation  would  also  help  to¬ 
wards  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  transport  repair  and  maintenance  staffs  and  of 
railway  shopmen,  among  whom  are  at  present  to  be  found  members  of  practically 
every  union  in  the  railway,  transport  and  engineering  groups  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress. 

SUMMARY  OF  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  Further  development  of  all  forms  of  joint  activity  between  the  three  rail  unions 
arising  from  the  formation  of  the  Joint  National  Council. 

2.  Initiate  discussions  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  amalgamation  with 
the  necessary  safeguarding  of  sectional  interests  among  the  membership  of  the  three 
rail  unions. 

3.  Inter-Union  Agreement,  wherever  possible,  so  as  to  eliminate  friction  and 
reduce  rivalry  and  competition. 

4.  Establishment  of  a  National  Transport  Workers’  Federation  embracing  all 
railway,  dockers’,  seamen’s  and  road  transiport  workers’  unions — the  future  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  National  Transport  System. 

THE  COTTON  UNIONS 

“There  is  not  a  delegate  in  this  room,  who,  if  they  were  starting  afresh,  would 
not  be  in  favour  of  one  textile  union  for  the  textile  operatives,  and  I  want  to 
say  that  if  there  had  been  one  trade  union,  united  in  efforts  to  organise  the 
operatives  and  united  in  efforts  to  secure  further  improvements  from  the  em¬ 
ployers,  and  through  Parliamentary  action,  we  would  have  been  in  a  much 
stronger  position”. 

Such  a  statement  coming  from  Mr.  James  Bell,  J.P.,  a  prominent  leader  in  the 
Weavers’  Amalgamation,  a  member  of  the  General  Council  of  the  T.U.C.,  and  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  United  Textile  Factory  Workers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  1943  Conference,  shows  the  deep  realisation  of  the  need  for  greater 
organisational  unity  among  cotton  Trade  Union  leaders  themselves. 

To-day  there  are  over  150  self -administered  autonomous  local  and  district  asso¬ 
ciations  making  up  eight  separate  amalgamations  that  combine  in  the  UNITED 
TEXTILE  FACTORY  WORKERS’  ASSOCIATION  for  political  and  legislative 
purposes.  This  important  body,  frequently  referred  to  as  the  “Cotton  Workers’ 
Parliament”  covers  a  membership  of  140,153,  representing  77  per  cent,  of  the  total 
of  181,000  cotton  workers  in  Lancashire.  Some  72  per  cent,  of  the  membership 
are  affiliated  to  the  Labour  Party. 

On  industrial  matters,  however,  each  Amalgamation  negotiates  separately  with 
the  employers,  though  six  of  the  Amalgamations  come  together  in  the 
NORTHERN  COUNTIES  TEXTILE  TRADES  FEDERATION,  whilst  the  other 
two  ,the  Cardroom  and  Spinners’  Amalgamations,  have  a  joint  working  committee. 
This  separation  leads  to  serious  weaknesses  in  negotiating  with  the  employers. 

These  forms  of  organisation  have  changed  very  little  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
but  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  “One  Cotton  Trades  Union”  is  now  common 
in  Lancashire  trade  union  circles,  wth  a  growing  understanding  that  steps  must  be 
taken  in  the  initial  stages  to  strengthen  organisatonal  unity  on  industrial  matters. 

The  report  of  the  Legislative  Council  to  the  Annual  Conference  in  April,  1944, 
indicated  that  discussions  with  the  Trades  Union  Congress  on  cotton  trade  union 
unity  were  continuing.  There  was  intense  debate  on  the  question  and  the  necessity 
was  stressed  of  putting  a  practical  scheme  on  paper  prior  to  the  next  conference. 

One  of  the  big  obstacles  in  the  way  of  organisational  unity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
complicated  piece-rate  list  methods  of  calculating  wages.  While  the  weavers,  for 
example,  have  a  legalised  Uniform  List,  the  many  different  types  of  cloth  result  in 
variations  from  town  to  town  and  often  from  mill  to  mill.  It  is  of  great  signifi¬ 
cance,  therefore,  that  in  recent  months,  arising  from  netrotio+ions  undertaken  in 
common,  the  cotton  unions  have  won  a  common  flat  rate  advance  in  wages  for  all 
sections — their  first  step  away  from  the  piece  rate  list  basis  of  payment. 
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' There  is  hb  space  Here  to  do  nibre  than  refer  to  the  tr emeri.dous  difficulties  that 
have  faced  the  cotton  industry  in  the  period  between  the;t»ro  world  wars,  and  to 
the  tremendous  measures  of  recontruction  that  will  be  necessary  to  re-establish  it 
'  upon  a  sound  foundation  to  meet  the  post-war  demands  of  the  people  of  Britain, 
'  of  deyasfated  Europe,  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  China.  Changing  technique, 
'new  fabrics  such  as  rayon  and  nylon,  the  progressive  replacement  of  mules  by 
"fingrspinning,  and  the  increasing  introduction  of  automatic  looms  on  the  weaving 
'  .iside  ‘  indicate  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  problems  which  will  face  the  unions, 
demanding  the  greatest  measure  of  agreement  and  of  centralisation  obtainable,  if 
the  interests  of  the  men  and  women  dependent  for  their  livelihood  on  this  great 
industry  are  to  be  safeguarded. 


PROPOSALS. 

We  therefore  suggest  for  immediate  consideration  the  following  proposals,  which 
link  the  steps  towards  one  united  organisation  with  the  growing  tasks  whch  face  the 
workers  in  the  ^rade: — 

1.  The  United  Textile  Factory  Workers’  Association  to  be  recognised  by  all 
cotton  trade  unions  as  the  co-ordinating  body  on  all  industrial  questions,  and  its 
constitution  altered  accordingly.  The  specialized  work  on  the  manufacturing  side 
served  by  the  Northern  Counties  Textile  Trades  Federation  could  be  covered  by  a 
sub-committee  within  the  United  Textile  Factory  Workers’  Association  and  a  similar 
sub-committee  could  handle  the  special  problems  of  the  spinning  side  of  the  industry 

2.  The  development  through  the  United  Textile  Factory  Workers’  Association 
of  local  federations  on  similar  lines  to  those  operating  through  the  Northern 
Counties  Textile  Trades  Federations,  but  embracing  all  local  textile  unions  covered 
by  the  United  Textile  Factory  Workers’  Association.  This  would  mean  that  local 
United  Textile  Factory  Workers’  Federations  would  supersede  those  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Textile  Federation. 

3.  One  central  affiliation  to  the  Trades  Union  Congress  through  the  United 
Factory  Workers’  Association  (1)  in  place  of  the  affiliation  of  the  separate  amal¬ 
gamations  or  unions.  This  has  already  been  achieved  in  the  case  of  the  affiliation 
to  the  National  Labour  Party. 

4.  Co-ordinated  efforts  to  raise  the  level  of  the  minimum  wage,  with  the  aim 
of  combining  this  with  a  bonus  system  of  payment  so  as  to  ensure  a  living  wage  on 
an  hourly  rate,  with  higher  levels  for  greater  efficiency.  This  would  finally  result 
in  the  elimination  of  the  complicated  list  calculations,  though  in  the  initial  stage 
it  might  be  combined  with  it,  on  the  lines  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  Weavers’ 
Amalgamation,  i.e.,  a  basic  rate  with  30  per  cent,  list  earnings  in  addition  as  a 
minimum. 

5.  Co-ordinated  efforts  to  establish  Joint  Production  Committees  and  Joint 
Committees  on  questions  of  Welfare,  Health,  Canteens,  Training  and  Education. 

6.  Local  Federations  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  establishment  of  Mill  Com¬ 
mittees  embracing  all  sections  of  employees,  to  deal  with  the  many  daily  problems 
arising.  These  would  strengthen  trade  union  organisation  on  the  job,  and  train 
members  for  more  responsible  trade  union  and  mill  positions. 

7.  Special  attention  should  at  once  be  given  by  all  unions  and  Federations 
towards  encouraging  and  assisting  the  female  membership  to  assume  more  respon¬ 
sible  trade  union  and  mill  positions.  (2) 

8.  It  would  be  useful  were  the  United  Textile  Factory  Workers’  Association  to 
establish  in  co-operation  with  the  Amalgamations  a  central  superannuation  scheme 
with  a  retiring  age  for  all  officials.  This  would  greatly  facilitate  changes  affecting 
full-time  personnel  that  may  arise  in  the  future. 

It  must  be  understood  that  small  but  very  important  craft  amalgamations  in  the 
cotton  trades  will  tend  to  fear  lest  their  particular  interests  may  be  lost  sight  of 
within  a  larger  organisation,  while  local  organisations  will  be  jealous  of  their  local 
interest  and  autonomy.  But  bitter  experience  in  the  cotton  industry  has  shown 
that  sectional  jealousies  can  lead  to  a  set-back  for  all,  while  a  wider  unity  can 
provide  the  fullest  democracy  and  advance  the  interests  of  all  sections. 


(1)  There  were  in  1943,  52  separate  affiliations  of  Cotton  Unions  to  the  Trades 
Union  Congress.  We  understand,  however,  that  agreement  has  been  reached  for  a 
considerable  reduction  in  this  number  for  1944. 

(2)  In  the  Weavers  and  Cardroom  Amalgamations  over  80  per  cent,  of  the 
membership  are  women,  yet  there  are  no  fulhtime  women  officials. 
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Tilt:  BUILDI^Ci  TRADES 


The  building  industry  will  play  an  outstanding  part  in  post-war  reconstruction. 
While  the  Government  estimate  that  1,400,000  workers  will  be  employed  directly 
on  building  construction  within  the  first  three  years  of  the  post-war  period,  the 
National  Federation  of  Building  Trade  Operatives,  relying  on  Government  statistics, 
have  estimated  that  at  least  as  many  more  will  be  engaged  on  the  manufacture  of 
building  materials  and  equipment. 

Modern  mass  production,  using  a  multitude  and  variety  of  machines  and  adopt¬ 
ing  new  technical  methods  of  production,  cuts  right  across  the  methods  previously 
clearly  defined  by  the  different  crafts.  War-time  building  has  given  a  tremendous 
impetus  to  this  development. 

To-day  the  tendency  is  in  the  direction  of  the  individual  craftsman  being  dis¬ 
placed  by  a  labour  force  with  a  higher  “general”  level  of  skill;  the  latter  not  in 
the  old  individual  sense  qualified  to  enter  the  craftsman’s  ranks.  Therefore,  the 
position  has  come  about  that  a  considerable  section  of  building  workers  are  cert¬ 
ainly  not  labourers  in  relation  to  the  comparative  degree  of  skill  they  are  expected 
to  exercise,  yet  whilst  the  craft  unions  maintain  their  narrow  definitions  of  what 
constitutes  a  qualified  craftsman,  this  large  section  remains  indefinitely  classified  as 
“Labourers — plus”,  receiving  the  basic  wage  rate  of  a'  labourer  plus  an  extra  Id.  2d. 
or  3d.  an  hour,  varying  according  to  the  particular  work  being  performed. 

The  “indefinite”  section  are,  however,  doing  by  new  methods,  machines  and 
materials,  work  previously  done  by  craftsmen.  In  1918  there  were  six  craftsmen 
employed  in  the  industry  to  4  labourers  and  “others”.  It  is  now  stated  that  the 
large-scale  contractors  employ  4  craftsmen  to  6  labourers  and  “others”.  The 
“others”  include  all  categories  employed  on  building  other  than  those  actually 
waiting  on  skilled  men,  such  as  hoistmen,  steel  window  fixers,  steel  benders  and 
fixers,  concrete  mixers,  drivers  etc., — many  of  whom  could  claim  to  be  craftsmen 
in  their  own  special  sphere.  In  fact,  the  general  level  of  skill  in  the  industry  is 
rising,  while  the  increased  proportion  of  the  “labourers  and  others”  is  lowering  the 
general  wage  level. 

The  effect  of  this  development  upon  organisation  is  disastrous,  so  long  as  the 
craft  unions  maintain  their  rigid  craft  qualification  for  membership.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  three  building  labourers  unions,  who  up  till  now  have  had  a  clear  field 
for  organising  all  workers  outside  the  craft  sectiom,  have  completely  failed  to 
organise  more  than  100,000  out  of  the  half  million.  And  this  meagre  result  has  to 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  two  of  the  building  labourers  unions,  the 
Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union  and  the  National  Union  of  General  and 
Municipal  Workers,  are  among  the  most  powerful  in  the  British  working  class 
movement,  with  experience  of  organising  almost  all  classes  of  workers,  and  they 
have  spared  no  expense  and  effort  in  an  attempt  to  find  the  solution  to  the  problem 
of  organising  the  mass  of  building  trade  workers  outside  the  craft  sections. 

The  craft  sections  despite  their  sectional  weaknesses  are  at  present  85  per  cent, 
organised — a  high  percentage  relative  to  the  general  position  in  industry  to-day. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  question  of  organisation  in  the  building  in¬ 
dustry  must  be  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  the  changes  in  technique  now 
taking  place,  and  must  correspond  to  the  present  stage  of  industrial  development. 
Any  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  by  a  purely  mechanical  re-shuffling  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  unions  would  lead  nowhere. 

The  new  categories  of  building  trade  workers  emerging  with  the  changes  in 
methods  of  production,  whilst  at  present  rejected  by  the  craft  unions,  are  certainlv 
not  attracted  to  the  labourers’  unions  who  can  only  offer  them  a  labourer’s  basic 
wage  rate  with  a  possible  “plus”  rate.  Hence  the  continued  existence  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  a  hard  core  of  non-unionism  in  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Even  among  the  craft  sections,  changes  in  technique  are  taking  place  that  render 
clear  demarcation  lines  almost  impossible.  Therefore  within  the  existing  framework 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Building  Trade  Operatives  there  should  be  a  speeding 
up  of  the  process  of  amalgamating  kindred  trades  as  an  immediate  policy. 

The  National  Federation  of  Building  Trade  Operatives  was  first  established 
in  February  1918,  and  arose  out  of  the  coming  together  of  Union  Ex- 
cutive  as  a  compromise  to  meet  the  growing  urge  for  amalgamation  and  the  agitat¬ 
ion  for  one  union  for  the  building  trades  among  the  members.  There  were  at  the 
time  60  separate  unions,  which  have  now  been  reduced  to  17.  Of  these,  four 
unions  control  78  per  cent,  of  the  Federation  voting  strength,  (the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Woodworkers,  the  Amalgamated  Union  of  Building  Trade  Workers,  The 
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Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union,  and  the  National  Society  of  Painters). 
No  poky  can  therefore  be  carried  which  is  jointly  opposed  by  the  “Big  Four”. 

It  is  governed  by  an  Executive  Committee  elected  annually  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  or  General  Council  of  each  affiliated  union. 
The  same  principle  applies  in  the  Annual  Conference,  where  in  addition  two  dele¬ 
gates  are  elected  every  six  years  by  ballot  vote  of  the  membership  of  the  affiliated 
unions,  starting  from  1942.  AH  other  Federation  officials  are  appointed.  The 
chief  weakness  of  the  Federation  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  permissive  body 
only;  its  actions  are  dependent  on  the  decisions  of  the  separate  unions  who  meet 
beforehand  and  decide  its  own  policy.  Decisions  are  taken  on  the  basis  of  one 
vote  for  each  10,000  members. 

Is  it  possible  to  widen  the  scoipe  of  the  Federation  and  to  strengthen  it?  It  must 
be  remembered  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  formation  was  to  protect  the  interests 
of  each  union  against  encroachment  by  others  ,as  well  as  to  form  a  common  vehicle 
for  negotiations  with  the  employers.  Any  change  of  structure  would  first  have  to 
be  agreed  by  the  separate  unions.  The  most  promising  immediate  way  forward  is 
therefore  through  securing  yet  further  amalgamation  between  the  existing  unions. 
The  (quite  possible)  emergence  of  three  or  four  main  sections  in  place  of  the  17  as 
suggested  above,  would  obviously  strengthen  the  Federation  and  at  the  same  time 
clear  the  way  for  complete  unification. 

Building  Trade  workers,  similarly  to  those  in  the  engineering  trades,  have  estab¬ 
lished  methods  of  achieving  all-in  unity  on  the  job  despite  the  many  different 
unions  to  which  they  may  belong.  The  membership  of  each  union  elects  its  own 
steward  who  must  then  be  accredited  by  his  District  Committee.  These  stewards 
meet  together  and  elect  one  of  their  number  to  function  as  “Federation  Steward”, 
and  he  is  then  accredited  by  the  Regional  Council  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Building  Trades  Operatives,  irrespective  of  which  of  the  affiliated  unions  he  is 
himself  a  member.  While  some  of  the  Unions  make  provision  for  regular  con¬ 
ferences  of  their  own  stewards,  the  Federation  Regional  Councils  can,  and  in 
some  cases  do,  from  time  to  time  convene  conferences  of  Federation  Stewards  in 
their  area.  Were  it  not  for  the  very  wide  areas  covered  by  the  Regional  Councils, 
this  procedure  would  probably  become  more  general  and  more  useful,  constituting 
a  regular  linking  up  of  the  direct  representatives  of  the  affiliated  unions,  coming 
straight  from  the  job,  and  thus  able  to  keep  the  Federation  officials  in  close  touch 
with  all  developments  in  the  industry  and  with  the  aspirations  of  their  affiliated 
membership. 

SUMMARY  OF  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  Amalgamation  of  kindred  unions  catering  for  kindred  trades  (Trowel  trades. 
Woodworkers,  etc.) 

2.  Widening  the  basis  of  organisation  of  the  craft  unions  to  admit  membership 
from  other  related  categories  of  workers. 

3.  Amalgamation  of  the  National  Builders’  Labourers  8C  Contructional  Workers’ 
Union  with  the  Amalgamated  Union  of  Building  Trade  Workers,  or  with  the  new 
amalgamated  union  for  the  trowel  trades, 

4.  The  successful  carrying  through  of  these  proposals  should  clear  the  way  for  the 
transformation  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Building  Trades  Operatives,  into 
one  National  Building  Workers  Trade  Union. 

THE  GEXERAL  WHRKER!^^  UNIONS 

The  Transport  &  General  Workers’  Union  now  has  a  membership  of  over  a 
million  and  the  National  Union  of  General  8C  Municipal  Workers  approximately 
three  quarters  of  a  million. 

Their  structure  and  membership  cut  right  across  any  conception  of  “One  Industry 
— One  Union”,  and  it  must  be  recognised  that  they  constitute  ,in  their  present 
form,  one  of  the  biggest  problems  the  Movement  must  face  in  its  effort  to  elimin¬ 
ate  competition  and  over-lapping  in  accordance  with  the  T.U.C.  resolution  of  1943. 

This  problem  cannot  be  ignored  nor  can  it  be  solved  by  merely  condemning 
these  unions  root  and  branch.  Their  existence  is  a  fact:  they  have  fulfilled  and  do 
still  to-day  fulfill  a  most  important  role  in  the  organisation  of  the  working  class: 
no  proposals  for  reorganisation  of  the  Movement  which  ignore  this  fact  will  take 
us  far. 

“Fifty  years  ago  the  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers  were  regarded  with  in¬ 
difference.  All  efforts  to  organise  them  were  ridiculed  and  in  some  cases  opposed. 
To-day  .  .  they  occupy  a  very  important  position  in  the  Trade  Union  Movement.” — 
From:  “Introducing  the  Transport  &  (jeneral  Workers’  Union. 
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One  of  the  fundamental  achievements  of  these  unions  has  been  to  secure  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  skill  and  specialised  knowledge  and  ability  distinguishing  the  work 
of  many  sections  formerly  all  classed  merely  as  labourers.  The  docker  and  stevedore 
the  bus  driver,  the  road  haulage  man — each  has  his  special  skill  and  capacity,  and 
the  General  Unions  have  forced  recognition  of  this  fact  in  the  status  and  wage 
rates  which  they  have  been  able  to  establish. 

THE  TRANSPORT  Sc  GENERAL  WORKERS’  UNION 

The  Transport  8C  General  Workers’  Union  was  formed  in  1922, 
as  the  result  of  an  amalgamation  of  14  separate  unions;  it  has  been 
successful  in  maintaining  and  extending  its  unity  largely  as  the  result 
of  allowing  each  of  its  main  industrial!  sections  to  develop  its  own 
local  and  national  machinery,  with  its  own  elected  committees  and  its  full  time 
officers,  responsible  for  deciding  and  operating  its  own  industrial  ipolicy.  Within 
the  ten  National  Trade  Groups  the  special  interests  of  particular  sections  may  be 
further  promoted  by  elected  sectional  committees  both  national  and  in  the  Districts. 

This  flexibility  of  the  Union  Constitution  which  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  such  special  machinery  where  required,  is  one  of  its  best  features  and  might  well 
be  borne  in  mind  when  considering  the  form  which  new  industrial  amalgamations 
might  take. 

While  the  membership  of  the  Transport  8C  General  Workers’  Union  has  grown 
from  under  300,000  at  the  time  of  the  1922  amalgamation  to  well  over  a  million 
to-day,  a  great  part  of  that  increase  has  accrued  from  further  amalgamations  with 
other  unions.  Of  these  the  amalgamation  in  1931  with  the  Workers’  Union  is  the 
most  outstanding.  More  recently  the  Scottish  Farm  Servants’  Union  and  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Pilots’  Association  became  incorporated,  and  the  Union  Rule  Book  to-day  pro¬ 
vides  special  schedules,  contributions  and  benefits  for  the  ex-members  of  13  dfferent 
unions. 

The  Union  Rules  provide  for  the  election  of  Shop  Stewards  in  all  sections.  In 
the  London  Passenger  section  the  Branches  are  based  on  the  garages  and 
depots  and  each  Branch  elects  a  Garage  or  Depot  Delegate.  The  Delegates  come 
together  regularly  in  Conferences  covering  all  Branches  and  these  conferences  de¬ 
termine  Section  policy.  The  Branch  Officers  and  Committees  act,  in  addition  to 
their  other  functions,  as  advisors  and  supporters  of  the  delegates  within  the  garages 
and  depots.  Thus  the  Shop  Steward  and  Branch  Organisation  dovetail  into  each 
other  as  supplementary  parts  of  a  single  trade  union  machine. 

THE  NATIONAL  UNION  OF  GENERAL  &  MUNICIPAL  WORKERS 

The  constitution  and  methods  of  the  National  Union  of  General  8C  Municipal 
Workers  differ  very  greatly  from  those  of  the  Transport  8C  General  Workers’  Union. 
Here  there  is  no  national  provision  for  the  expression  of  the  interests  of  separate 
industrial  sections  among  the  membership.  Supreme  authority  is  vested  in  a 
Biennial  Congress,  the  delegates  to  which  are  elected  by  the  branches,  and  all  per¬ 
manent  officers  must  in  the  first  place  be  elected  by  ballot  vote  (after  first  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  the  District  8C  General  Councils  as  to  their  suitability).  Tem¬ 
porary  organisers  are  however,  appointed,  and  this  frequently  leads  to  their  subse¬ 
quent  election  for  a  permanent  position.  Once  elected  the  officers  can  be  further 
promoted  to  the  higher  status  of  District  Secretaries  or  National  Officers  without 
any  further  election  being  held. 

The  National  Union  of  General  8C  Municipal  Workers  provides  only  for  the 
election  of  Collecting  Stewards  by  the  Branches,  although  in  practice,  in  the  engin¬ 
eering  industry,  and  in  gas  and  other  undertakings,  shop  stewfirds  are  elected  and  do 
function  along  much  the  same  lines  as  those  of  other  unions.  In  fact  in  the  London 
area  regular  conferences  are  held  of  the  stewards  from  the  engineering  factories  and 
of  those  from  the  gas  and  electricity  undertakings. 

^ 

The  two  general  unions  have  introduced  the  benefit  of  trade  unionism  to  very 
considerable  numbers  of  previously  unorganised  workers  and  have  done  much  to 
extend  organisation  into  newer  industries — such  as  Rayon,  Chemicals,  Plastics  and 
among  the  huge  numbers  of  war  recruits  to  industry.  But  an  alarming  factor  that 
they  have  in  common  is  the  enormous  turn-over  of  membership  experienced,  partic¬ 
ularly  among  engineering  workers  and  building  trade  workers.  This  is  not  notice¬ 
able  among  the  membership  of  what  may  be  described  as  their  basic  sections — 
dockers,  transport  workers,  gas  workers  and  municipal  workers  etc. — which  leads 
directly  to  the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  these 
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unions  themselves  (as  well  as  in  those  of  the  movement  as  a  whole)  for  them  to 
devote  their  energies  towards  consolidating  the  position  in  these  spheres  rather  than 
in  extending  into  ever  new  and  wider  spheres  already  catered  for  by  other  organis¬ 
ations.  Further  amalgamations  are  still  possible  and  desirable  with  such  organis¬ 
ations  as  the  United  Road  Transport  Workers’  Association,  the  Liverpool  Carters, 
the  Scottish  Transport  &  General  Workers’  Union,  the  National  Association  of 
Stevedores  and  Dockers;  and  certain  small  “break-away”  organisations  have  still  to 
be  eliminated. 

Much  advantage  would  derive  also  from  a  better  division  of  interests  between  the 
two  General  Unions  themselves.  For  example,  the  great  majority  of  Gasworkers 
are  members  of  the  National  Union  of  General  8C  Municipal  Workers,  but  the 
Transport  &  General  Workers’  Union  has  also  a  certain  membership  and  is  a  party 
to  the  conciliation  machinery  for  the  industry.  The  same  thing  obtains  in  reverse 
in  both  road  transport  and  docks  and  further  examples  could  no  doubt  be  found. 
Some  interchange  of  membership  or  at  least  some  agreement  as  to  future  organising 
spheres  would  surely  be  possible  in  such  cases,  and  could  serve  only  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  unions  in  the  industries  concerned,  while  tremendously  econo¬ 
mising  and  simplifying  the  process  of  negotiations. 

Future  developments  in  such  industries  as  engineering  and  building  need  special 
consideration.  Between  a  quarter  and  a  third  of  the  total  membership  of  the  Trans¬ 
port  &  General  Workers’  Union  and  probably  a  similar  proportion  in  the  National 
Union  of  General  8C  Municipal  Workers  are  to  be  found  in  the  metal  and  engineer¬ 
ing  trades  to-day.  Their  develotpment  in  this  field  originated  in  the  first  place — 
as  also  in  the  building  industry  from  the  refusal  of  the  unions  within  those  industries 
to  admit  the  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  and  women  workers  into  membership.  The 
General  Unions  are  to-day  co-operating  closely  with  the  other  unions  in  these 
spheres.  They  are  affiliated  to  the  Confederation  of  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering 
Unions,  and  to  the  National  Federation  of  Building  Trade  Operatives.  If  and 
when  amalgamation  were  to  become  a  practical  proposition  to  replace  the  existing 
Federation  in  either  of  these  industries  the  appropriate  sections  of  the  General 
Unions  would,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  found  as  r6ady  to  co-operate  and  to  fall  into 
line  as  is  the  Power  Workers’  Section  of  the  Transport  8C  General  Workers’  Union 
in  relation  to  the  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  single  Mineworkers’  Union  in 
place  of  the  existing  Federation. 

A  correct  understanding  of  the  interests  of  the  movement  as  a  whole  and  the 
will  to  work  and  fight  for  those  interests  is  develoiping  among  the  membership  of 
the  General  Unions  as  elsewhere,  and  it  is  to  this  that  we  must  look  to  overcome 
the  traditions,  the  vested  interests,  the  sectional  rivalries  which  have  outlived 
their  day. 

THE  DISTRIBUTIVE  TRADES 

Few  trades  have  such  a  low  level  of  trade  union  organisation  as  the  distributive 
trades.  Allowing  for  war-time  changes  there  are  approximately  two  million  workers 
employed  in  wholesale  and  retail  distribution. 

In  retail  distribution,  outside  the  Co-operative  Societies,  and  to  a  less  marked 
extent,  the  multiple  shops,  trade  union  membership  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  The  total  number  of  workers  organised  to-day,  excluding  those  in  the  forces, 
is  approximately  300,000,  and  of  this  number  between  65  per  cent  and  75  per  cent, 
arc  employed  in  Co-operatives,  where,  since  trade  union  membership  is  in  the  main 
compulsory,  there  is  a  high  degree  of  organisation 

The  most  important  of  the  distributive  trade  unions  are  the  National  Union  of 
Distributive  and  Allied  Workers  and  the  National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants,  Ware¬ 
housemen  and  Clerks.  The  Journeyman  Butchers  Federation  and  the  Amalgamated 
Union  of  Bakers,  Confectioners  and  Allied  Workers,  organise  only  those  sections 
implied  in  their  titles  and  have  both  co-0(perative  and  private  trade  membership. 
The  National  Union  of  Co-operative  Officials  caters  for  managers,  secretaries,  and 
executive  officials  of  the  Co-operative  movement.  The  Transport  and  General 
Workers’  Union  organises  workers  in  the  wholesale  food  markets,  transport  workers 
in  all  sections  of  distribution  and  bread  and  milk  roundsmen,  both  Co-operative 
and  others.  The  United  Road  Transport  Workers’  Association  is  a  small  rival  body 
in  the  North  of  England,  organising  mainly  among  the  transport  workers  but  with 
membership  also  among  dairy  workers.  The  National  Union  of  General  and 
Municipal  Workers  has  also  certain  membership  in  or  ancillary  to  the  industry. 

Both  the  National  Union  of  Distributive  and  Allied  Workers  and  the  National 
Union  of  Shop  Assistants,  Warehousmen  and  Clerks  are  the  result  of  previous 
amalgamations  of  smaller  unions.  Whilst  both  are  interested  in  all  sections  of 
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distributive  workers,  by  origin,  tradition  and  development,  the  N^U.D.A.W.,  has 
devoted  itself  mainly  to  organising  co-operative  employees,  while  the  Shop  Assist¬ 
ants  Union  has  its  main  membership  outside  the  Co-operative  Movement. 

By  virtue  of  strong  organisation,  assisted  of  course  by  the  democratic  ideals  of 
the  Co-operative  movement,  wage  rates,  hours  of  work  and  conditions  have  greatly 
improved  for  Co-operative  employees  in  the  years  since  the  1914 — 18  war.  On  the 
other  hand  lack  of  effective  organisation  in  the  private  trades  has  allowed  exceptions 
ally  low  wages  and  bad  conditions  to  continue  in  this  sphere.  It  is  an  axiom 
accepted  by  the  Distributive  Unions  that  this  lack  of  trade  union  organisation  in 
the  capitalist  section  of  the  industry  is  a  constant  deadweight  and  a  menace  to 
wages  and  conditions  in  co-operative  employment. 

The  need  for  a  unified  effort  to  organise  the  distributive  trades  as  a  whole  has 
long  been  accepted  in  theory  by  the  two  main  unions,  where  the  idea  of  amalgama¬ 
tion  has  always  been  favourably  received  both  by  the  membership  and  by  the  exe¬ 
cutives.  Amalagamation  indeed,  seemed  almost  achieved  in  1937,  and  was  only 
prevented  by  the  peculiar  and  discriminatory  restrictions  imposed  by  law.  (1) 
There  was  a  failure  to  secure  the  necssary  50  per  cent,  of  the  member¬ 
ship  participating  in  the  ballot  in  one  of  the  unions,  although  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  were  in  favour  of  amalgamation. 

Now  in  1944,  the  Annual  General  Meetings  of  both  Unions  have  again  gone  on 
record  in  favour  of  another  attempt  and,  given  the  necessary  campaigning  among 
the  branches  and  the  membership,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  legal  requirements 
should  not  on  this  occasion  be'  triumphantly  fulfilled,  as  was  the  case  among  the 
Scottish  County  Miners  Unions. 

This  amalgamation  of  the  two  main  unions  would  enormously  facilitate  the 
further  task  of  securing  the  inclusion  of  such  other  Unions  as  the  Journeyman 
Butchers^  Federation,  the  Bakers,  and  the  Co-operative  Officials,  within  one  big 
amalgamation  which  could  seriously  tackle  and  overcome  the  wide  field  of  non¬ 
unionism  within  the  industry.  Provision  would  have  to  be  made  to  cater  adequate¬ 
ly  and  democratically  for  the  different  sections  but  both  of  the  main  unions  already 
make  provision  for  this,  within  their  own  existing  boundaries  and  their  strongly 
progressive  and  democratic  tendencies  should  be  &  guarantee  against  any  danger  of 
bureaucracy  or  over-centralisation. 

Such  a  United  Distributive  Workers’  Union  might  well  tackle  the  urgent  task  of 
organising  the  catering  trade  workers,  where  the  absence  of  any  satisfactory  degree 
of  trade  unionism  has  necessitated  a  variety  of  measures  designed  to  safeguard  their 
conditions  being  legally  enacted  following  the  Government’s  Catering  Act.  Such 
measures  can  never  get  beyond  the  elimination  of  actual  “sweated  conditions”,  and 
no  more  form  any  permanent  protection  for  the  workers  than  the  various  Joint 
Industrial  Councils  established  as  a  war-time  expedient  in  other  sections  of  the 
Distributive  industry. 

The  Distributive  Unions  have  rendered  fine  service  by  securing  the  establishment 
of  these  Joint  Industrial  Councils  which  have  brought  big  improvements  for  the 
workers  concerned.  Organisation  in  the  industry  has  never  been  easy,  and  the 
temporary  character  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  workers  increases  the  difficulties 
to-day.  In  the  post-war  period  it  can  be  expected  that  many  thousands  of  workers 
now  in  the  forces  or  transferred  to  other  industries  will  be  returning  to  distribution, 
in  addition  to  the  high  proportion  of  young  people  who  always  tend  to  enter  the 
industry,  only  to  find,  in  many  cases  in  the  past,  that  they  have  entered  a  blind 
alley.  The  rapid  establishment  of  a  far  higher  degree  of  trade  union  organisation 
is  thus  a  matter  of  great  urgency.  Amalgamation  of  the  existing  unions  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  result  in  a  powerful  force,  capable  of  attracting  the  mass  of  unorganised 
underpaid  workers  not  only  in  the  multiple  stores  and  other  large  units,  but  also 


(1)  The  Trade  Union  (Amalgamation)  Act  of  1917  lays  it  down  that 
any  two  or  more  trade  unions  may  become  amalgamated  together  as  one  trade 
union  if  in  the  case  of  each  and  every  trade  union,  on  a  ballot  being  taken,  the 
votes  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  members  entitled  to  vote  thereon  are  recorded 
and  of  votes  recorded  those  in  favour  of  the  proposal  exceed  by  20  per  cent,  or 
more  the  votes  against  the  proposal.  The  Societies  (Miscellaneous  Provisions) 
Act  of  1940  has,  however,  now  made  it  possible  to  avoid  this  procedure  by  enabb 
ing  one  union  to  link  up  with  another  by  means  of  a  transfer  of  its  engagements 
to  the  latter.  This  may  be  effected  by  means  of  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
delegates  present  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  union,  providing  (a)  that  the  consent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  union  membership  has  been  obtained,  or  (b)  that  the  Chief 
Registrar  agrees  to  dispense  with  that  consent. 
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those  employed  in  ordinary  shops  who  constitute  the  great  majority  striving  for 
a  living  in  the  distributive  industry. 

Higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  adult  rates  at  21  years  of  age,  sickness  pay  and 
better  holiday  provisions,  progressive  training  and  promotion  and  the  elimination 
of  blind-alley  jobs — these  things  are  worth  fightng  for  in  the  distributive  trades  as 
elsewhere.  Around  such  a  policy  a  single  amalgamated  union  can  go  forward  to 
establish  a  firm  basis  of  organisation  and  thus  to  ensure  that  those  engaged  in  this 
essential  service  enjoy  standards  far  above  those  obtaining  to-day. 

SUMMARY  OF  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  Wide  campaigns  within  the  Shop  Assistants  Union  and  National  Union  of 
Distributive  and  Allied  Workers  to  secure  full  support  for  the  decisions  on  amal¬ 
gamation  taken  in  this  years’  annual  meetings,  in  order  to  guarantee  the  fulfillment 
of  the  legal  requirements  when  the  ballot  takes  place. 

2.  Approaches  to  other  unions — the  Journeymen  Butchers,  the  Bakers  and  Con¬ 
fectioners,  the  Union  of  Co-operative  Officials — to  explore  the  possibility  of  their 
joining  a  new  amalgamation. 

3.  Immediate  joint  organising  campaigns  among  employees  in  capitalist  distribut¬ 
ive  concerns  and  in  the  catering  industry,  so  as  to  provide  the  necessary  organis¬ 
ational  basis  necessary  to  retain  and  improve  on  the  concessions  secured  by  means  of 
war-time  regulations. 

CLERICAL  &  PROFEI^SIONAL  WORKERS  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  &  SUPERVISORY  GRADES 

Certain  sections  of  clerical,  supervisory  and  administrative  grades  are  organised 
within  the  same  unions  as  the  other  workers  in  their  industries,  e.g.  co-operative 
and  other  clerical  staffs  in  the  distributive  trades  in  the  National  Union  of  Distribute 
ive  and  Allied  Workers,  or  the  Shop  Assistants  Union;  transport  insipectors  and 
clerical  workers  and  Port  of  London  Authority  Clerks  in  the  Transport  &  General 
Workers’  Union;  clerical  and  supervisory  grades  in  the  gas  industry  in  the  National 
Union  of  General  and  Municipal  Workers.  Railway  Clerks  have  their  own 
separate  organisation,  but  this  is  now  working  closely  with  the  other  rail  unions. 

This  method  of  organisation  would  appear  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  wherever 
it  can  be  appropriately  established.  But  apart  from  clerical  and  administrative 
workers  in  such  industries  as  engineering  and  chemicals  there  are  large  numbers 
of  clerks  Employed  in  particular  trades  and  offices  where  manual  workers  do  not 
exist  at  all  or  only  remotely.  Insurance  clerks  and  bank  clerks  have  their  own 
unions  and  their  battle  for  recognition  by  the  employers  is  not  yet  consolidated. 
The  Clerical  8C  Administrative  Workers’  Union  (itself  the  result  of  a  recent  amal¬ 
gamation  between  the  National  Union  of  Clerks  and  the  Association  of  Women 
Clerks  &  Secretaries)  caters  for  the  vast  majority  outside  these  spheres,  from  the 
great  engineering  factory  or  the  coal  mine  to  the  small  city  office — and  during  the 
war  it  has  made  great  strides  in  its  organisation  of  industrial  clerical  grades. 

This  has  been  paralleled  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Association  of  Engineering 
and  Shipbuilding  Draughtsmen,  the  Association  of  Scientific  Workers  and  the 
Association  of  Supervisory  Staffs  and  Engineering  Technicians.  These  three  unions, 
together  with  the  Clerical  and  Administrative  Workers’  Union,  are  still  carrying  on 
an  uphill  fight  for  recognition  by  the  employers,  and  in  the  process  have  come  much 
closer  to  the  industrial  and  craft  unions  from  whom  they  have  received  support. 

The  Trades  Union  Congress  itself  has  lent  a  hand  and  supports  the  claim  of  those 
“black  (and  white)  coated  workers”  unions  for  representation  on  Joint  Production 
Committees  as  against  the  employers  who  show  the  greatest  anxiety  to  maintain 
divisions  and  to  classify  clerks,  charge  hands,  laboratory  assistants  and  draughtsmen 
as  “management”.  The  progress  made  by  these  unions  is  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  and  welcome  developments  of  recent  years  and  holds  tremendous  significance 
for  the  prospects  of  a  “Better  Britain”.  While  it  is  doubtful  how  far  immediate 
amalgamation  among  these  four  is  possible,  the  strengthening  of  the  Federation  of 
Professional  Trade  Unions  would  certainly  seem  to  be  necessary.  The  continued 
separation  of  the  several  unions  catering  for  insurance  workers  on  the  other  hand 
seems  to  have  little  justification  and  the  amalgamation  of  these  as  well  as  of  the 
Bank  Officers’  Guild  and  the  Clerical  and  Administrative  Workers’  Union  could 
only  strengthen  the  position  of  all,  given  the  necessary  safeguarding  of  adequate 
representation  and  autonomy  for  sectional  interests  within  one  Clerical  and 
Administrative  Union. 
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THE  PRINTING  TRADE!^ 

Fourteen  unions  in  the  iprint  trade  are  affiliated  to  the  Trades  Union  Congress. 
The  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Federation  embraces  thirteen  of  these,  and  two 
others  (Map  and  Chart  Engravers,  8C  Pattern  Card  Makers),  and  has  an  affiliated 
membership  of  just  under  200,000  (1942  figures).  The  largest  unions  are  the 
National  Union  of  Printing,  Bookbinding  and  Paperworkers,  the  Typographical 
Association,  the  National  Society  of  Operative  Printers  and  Assistants,  and  the 
London  Society  of  Compositors. 

In  its  Report  on  Post-war  Reconstruction,  issued  in  1944,-  the  Federation  deals 
with  the  need  for  trade  union  amalgamations  and  recommends  that  the  unions 
within  the  particular  groupings  should  meet  to  explore  possibilities.  The  groupings 
proposed  are  as  follows: — 

1.  Typographical  Association;  London  Society  of  Compositors;  Printing  Machine 
Managers’  Trade  Association;  Association  of  Correctors  of  the  Press;  Scottish 
Typographical  Association;  Monotype  Casters  and  Typefounders  Society. 

2.  National  Union  of  Printing,  Bookbinding  and  Paperworkers;  National  Society 
of  Operative  Printers  and  Assistants;  Pattern  Card  Makers  Society. 

3.  Amalgamated  Society  of  Lithographic  Printers;  Society  of  Lithographic  Artists 
and  Designers;  Engravers  8C  Process  Workers;  Map  8C  Chart  Engravers’  Association; 
Society  of  Music  Engravers. 

This  grouping  omits  the  National  Society  of  Electrotypers  and  Stereotypers, 
apart  from  the  National  Union  of  Journalists  and  the  National  Union  of  Telegraph¬ 
ists,  and  closer  association  between  the  two  latter  is  recommended  in  the  Report. 

The  Federation  also  proposes  closer  working  between  unions  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  political  sub-committees  within  the  Federation  as  well  as  the  establishment 
of  machinery  for  the  settling  of  inter-union  disputes. 

There  has  always  been  strongly  established  shop  organisation  in  the  printing 
trade  and  the  Chapels  have  taken  over  many  of  the  functions  of  the  Trade  Union 
Branches  in  other  industries.  Each  section  of  workers  has  its  own  chapel  and  elects 
a  “Father”  or  “Mother”  as  its  leader:  in  some  of  the  largest  houses  an  “Imperial 
Father”  is  also  to  be  found  representing  the  Federation.  Amalgamations  between 
the  unions  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Federation  would  also  be  a  means  therefore 
of  achieving  closer  co-operation  between  sections  of  workers  on  the  job. 

THE  CLOTHING  TRADES 

The  National  Union  of  Tailor  8C  Garment  Workers,  since  its  recent  amalgamation 
with  the  United  Ladies  Tailors’  Union  and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors 
and  Tailoresses,  has  been  the  only  union  catering  for  clothing  workers,  apart  from 
such  specialised  sections  as  the  Waterproof  Garment  Workers,  Hatters,  Hosiery 
Workers,  Glovers  and  Boot  8C  Shoe  Operatives.  The  problem  that  has  to  be  faced 
in  this  industry  is  principally  one  of  organisation — of  how  to  secure  a  far  greater 
degree  of  trade  unionism  among  the  workers,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  have  still 
no  protection  beyond  that  afforded  by  Trade  Board  Rates. 

The  development  of  large-scale  factories  and  mass  production  methods,  already 
evident  before  the  war,  in  place  of  the  early  back-room  type  of  workshop  and  of 
out-working  is  facilitating  organisation.  While  conditions  and  wage  rates  may  be 
satisfactory  for  the  moment,  there  can  be  no  security  in  the  post-war  period  either 
for  those  in  the  industry  to-day  nor  for  the  thousands  who  will  return  to  it  from 
the  forces  and  from  other  industries,  unless  a  far  higher  degree  of  trade  union 
membership  can  be  established  without  delay. 

UNITY  AMONG  TEACHERS 

There  are  200,000  teachers  in  England  and  Wales.  The  majority  of  them  (pro¬ 
bably  95  per  cent.)  are  organised  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  many  teachers  unions. 
The  largest  of  these  is: — 

THE  NATIONAL  UNION  OF  TEACHERS  with  about  150,000  members.  This 
Union  embr.aces  and  claims  to  represent  all  teachers,  but  the  majority  of  its  members 
are  elementary  teachers.  More  or  less  closely  associated  with  it  are  the  National 
Federation  of  Class  Teachers,  and  the  National  Association  of  Head  Teachers,  both  | 
separately  organised,  but  whose  membership  is  largely  composed  of  National  Union 
of  Teacher  members. 

Apart  from  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  there  are  two  secessionist  organis- 
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ations  which  cater  largely  for  elementary  teachers,  both  of  which  broke  away  fnom 
the  National  Union  of  Teachers  after  the  last  war — the  National  Union  of  Women 
Teachers  which  stands  for  equal  pay  for  men  and  women  teachers,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Schoolmasters  which  stands  for  separate  consideration  for  men.  At 
present  women  teachers  get  four-fifths  of  the  salary  of  men  teachers.  Both  of  these 
organisations  are  very  much  smaller  than  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  having 
probably  15,000  members  between  them. 

The  Secondary  School  Teachers  in  England  and  Wales  are  mainly  organised  in 
four  secondary  Associations,  having  between  them  a  combined  membership  of 
20,000.  They  are: — 

1)  Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant  Masters  in  Secondary  Schools. 

2)  Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses  in  Secondary  Schools. 

3)  Incorporated  Association  of  Head  Masters  in  Secondary  Schools. 

4)  Head  Mistresses  Association  in  Secondary  Schools  Incorporated. 

These  four  Associations  work  together  in  a  “Joint  Four”  Secondary  Committee 
which  has  great  influence  among  all  Secondary  Teachers. 

All  the  above  Associations  have  a  democratic  machinery — with  an  annual  con¬ 
ference  and  national  executive  committee  elected  by  all  the  membership.  But  all 
claim  to  be  “professional  organisations”  and  not  trade  unions,  and  bar  “political” 
discussions  and  associations.  The  National  Union  of  Teachers  financially  supports 
ex-teacher  M.P.’s  who  are  members  of  the  Labour  and  Conservative  Parties. 

HOW  UNITY  CAN  BE  ACHIEVED. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  attempts  to  secure  unity  have  been  made  between  the 
Secondary  Associations  and  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  but  they  have  all 
failed.  However,  as  a  result  of  negotiations,  an  alliance  was  formed  between  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers  and  the  Association  of  Teachers  in  Technical  Institutes 
that  functioned  fairly  successfully.  By  the  terms  of  the  Alliance  both  organisations 
retain  complete  autonomy,  but  members  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  in 
Technical  Institutes  automatically  become  members  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers  without  extra  subscription.  Similarly  members  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers  teaching  in  Technical  Institutes  become  members  also  of  the  Association 
of  Teachers  in  Technical  Institutes.  There  is  an  exchange  of  membership  between 
the  Executives  of  the  two  bodies. 

.A  Standing  Joint  Committee  has  recently  been  set  up  which  is  representative  of 
all  teachers’  organisations  in  London  with  the  exception  of  the  London  Teachers 
Association  (The  County  Association  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers)  which 
refused  the  invitation  to  collaborate.  This  Standing  Joint  Committee  meets  monthly 
and  aims  at  getting  parallel  action  taken  by  all  teachers’  assiciations  on  the  urgent 
issues  of  the  day. 

FUTURE  POLICY  IN  NEW  SITUATION 

While  the  final  aim  should  be  one  teachers’  union  based  upon  a  unified  education 
system,  immediate  action  might  be  taken  based  upon  the  following  lines: — 

1.  To  revive  by  any  means  possible  negotiations  between  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers  and  Association  of  Teachers  in  Technical  Institutes  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Secondary  bodies  on  the  other. 

2.  To  support  any  kind  of  joint  working,  e.g. 

(a)  Federation  or  an  alliance  similar  to  that  negotiated  between  the  Nation¬ 
al  Union  of  Teachers  and  the  Association  of  Teachers  in  Technical 
Institutes. 

(b)  Joint  action  on  educational  advance  issues. 

(‘c)  Joint  action  in  the  localites  on  immediate  issues — approaches  to  Local 
Education  Authorities. 

(d)  To  work  for  a  common  policy  on  numerous  war-time  and  post-war 
problems  both  nationally  and  locally. 

(e)  Parallel  similar  action  where  joint  action  is  not  possible  (c.f.  London 
Standing  Joint  Committee). 

UNITY  WITH  WORKING  CLASS  MOVEMENT. 

The  fight  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  for  education  has  proved  to  all  progress¬ 
ive  teachers  that  affiliation  to  the  Trades  Union  Congress  by  the  teachers’  associat- 
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ions  would  strengthen  not  only  the  position  of  teachers  but  the  fight  for  the  full 
implementation  of  the  Education  Act,  and  could  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  fate 
which  overtook  the  Fisher  Education  Act  of  1918.  The  way  to  affiliation  to  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  can  be  prepared  by  local  affiliations  of  teachers’  branches 
to  the  Trades  Councils — an  affiliation  already  permissible  by  the  rules  of  most  of 
the  Teachers’  Associations — and  the  establishment  of  Local  Councils  of  Educational 
Advance  on  the  lines  of  the  National  Council  for  Educational  Advance  which  is  a 
joint  body  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  the 
Co-operative  Movement  and  the  Workers’  Educational  Association.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  case  for  affiliation  to  the  Trades  Union  Congress  should  be  discussed  in  all 
Teachers  Branches  preparatory  to  discussion  at  their  National  Conference. 

STATE  AND  PTBMC  EMPEOYEES 

The  refusal  of  the  Government  to  repeal  even  Clauses  5  and  6  of  the  Trade 
Disputes  Act  keeps  the  Civil  Service  Unions  still  divorced  from  the  rest  of  the 
Movement.  This  is  also  one  of  the  reasons  why  many  temporary  Civil  Servants 
prefer  to  join  or  to  retain  membership  in  other  organisations  (such  as  the  Clerical 
Sc  Administrative  Workers’  Union  instead  of  the  Civil  Service  Clerical  Association; 
or  the  Association  of  Scientific  Workers,  rather  than  the  Institute  of  Professional 
Civil  Servants) 

There  are  a  tremendous  number  of  small  associations  covering  different  grades 
of  civil  servants.  Prior  to  1926  four  large  unions  were  affiliated  to  the  Trades 
Union  Congress — the  Post  Office  Engineering  Union,  the  Union  of  Post  Office 
Workers,  the  Civil  Service  Clerical  Association  and  the  Inland  Revenue  Staff 
Federation.  Other  important  civil  service  bodies,  not  affiliated  to  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  are  the  Society  of  Civil  Servants  and  the  Institute  of  Professional  Civil 
Servants. 

The  Staff  side  of  the  NationalWhitley  Council  unites  all  these  organisations  and 
there  is  a  consderable  degree  of  co-operation  between  them.  Yet  closer  co-operat¬ 
ion  finds  expression  in  the  Civil  Service  Alliance,  covering  the  Civil  Service 
Clerical  Association,  the  Inland  Revenue  Staff  Association,  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
Staff  Association  and  the  County  Court  Officers  Association. 

The  most  likely  prospects  of  amalgamation  are  probably  to  be  found  within  the 
Civil  Service  Alliance  on  the  one  hand  and  between  the  post  office  unions  on  the 
other.  A  tremendous  amount  of  spade  work  will  be  necessary  in  both  cases  before 
this  can  be  achieved,  but  success  along  these  lines  would  undoubtedly  advance  the 
struggle  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  Trade  Disputes  Act. 

In  1939  the  government  employees  in  prisons  and  Borstal  Institutions  formed  the 
Prison  Officers’  Association — just  twenty  years  after  the  Police  Strike  had  led  to 
the  liquidation  by  the  Government  of  the  former  Police  and  Prison  Officers’  Union. 
This  is  now  a  very  strongly  organised  and  progressive  body,  as  was  shown  by  the 
decisions  of  their  1944  Conference. 

The  Police  Force  are  still  debarred  from  trade  union  organisation,  but  the  Nation¬ 
al  Fire  Service,  although  transferred  from  local  authority  to  Government  control, 
has  maintained  its  organisation,  the  Fire  Brigades  Union,  which  is  affiliated  both 
to  the  Trades  Union  Congress  and  to  the  Labour  Party. 

Local  Government  employees,  who  are  not  affected  by  the  Trade  Disputes  Act, 
are  catered  for  in  the  main  by  six  unions.  The  National  Association  of  Local 
Government  Officers  consists  mainly  of  non-manual,  administrative  and  professional 
grades  is  not  affiliated  to  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  as  are  the  other  five. 

The  National  Union  of  Public  Employees  organises  both  manual  and  administrat¬ 
ive  workers,  hospital  staffs  and  Civil  Defence  workers.  The  Mental  Hospital  and 
Institution  Workers’  Union  and  the  Hospital  and  Welfare  Services  Union  organise 
only  workers  in  the  hospital  and  health  services.  These  two  are  already  discussing 
amalgamation  while  good  possibilities  appear  also  to  exist  for  the  two  hospital 
unions,  the  National  Union  of  Public  Employees  and  the  Fire  Brigades  Union  com¬ 
ing  together  into  a  single  organisation,  covering  all  workers  in  the  non-trading 
services,  apart  from  those  enrolled  in  the  General  Unions.  Both  the  Transport  8C 
General  Workers’  Union  and  the  National  Union  of  General  8C  Municipal  Workers 
have  considerable  membership,  mainly  among  the  manual  workers,  and  cover  the 
vast  majority  of  those  employed  in  rminicipa!  gas,  water,  electricity  and  transport 
undertakings. 

Amalgamation,  along  the  lines  indicated  above,  would  tremendously  strengthen 
trade  unionism  among  local  government  servants,  particularly  among  nurses  and 
other  health  workers,  where  conditions  are  bad  and  organisation  very  far  from 
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strong  at  the  present  time.  It  would  also  render  invaluable  service  by  ensuring 
higher  standards  of  efficiency  ^nd  integrity  in  local  government  administration. 
Co-operation  between  the  General  Unions  and  the  National  Union  of  Public 
Employees  already  exists  in  the  Municipal  Joint  Industrial  Councils,  while  the 
Civil  Defence  Consultative  Committee  embraces  also  the  Fire  Brigades  Union. 

Amalgamation  among  the  smaller  unions  would  further  strengthen  such  co¬ 
operation,  and  should  lead  to  more  clearly  defined  lines  of  demarcation  as  between 
the  General  Unions  on  the  one  hand  and  the  new  amalgamation  on  the  other. 
Closer  unity  with  the  National  Association  of  Local  Government  Officers  would 
also  probably  ensue. 

THE  TRADES  UNION  CONGRESS 

The  Trades  Union  Congress  exists  in  order  to  unite  all  the  unions  and  to  enable 
them  to  express  their  collective  viewpoint  and  influence  on  the  whole  series  of 
problems  arising  -  nationally  and  internationally.  During  the  last  few  years  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  has  continued  its  development  in  this  direction  and  is  rapid¬ 
ly  becoming  the  most  powerful  and  valuable  unifying  force.  This  development 
would  be  still  further  assisted  and  accelerated  by  developments  towards  industrial 
unionism  and  greater  inner-union  democracy  such  as  have  been  discussed  in  this 
Memorandum. 

Over  a  whole  field  of  social  and  industrial  legislation,  covering  such  problems  as 
housing,  education,  workmen’s  compensation,  the  Essential  Works’  Order  and  many 
aspects  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  the  unions  require  a  close  examination  of 
all  the  factors  involved  in  order  to  work  out  correctly  their  common  policy  in 
relation  to  Government  policy  and  legislation. 

Further,  under  post-war  conditions,  minmum  standards  of  wages,  hours,  holidays, 
etc.,  will  require  to  be  elaborated  in  order  to  raise  the  level  of  the  weaker  sections 
of  the  working  class.  A  common  policy  must  be  agreed  on  and  fought  for  also  on 
such  vital  questions  as  the  post-war  attitude  towards  the  Essential  Works  Order, 
controls,  etc.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  more  than  ever  the  necessity  for  a  strong 
Trades  Union  Congress  which,  while  allowing  autonomy  to  its  constituent  parts 
within  their  own  domestic  spheres,  will  be  able  to  bring  the  whole  resources  of  the 
movement  to  bear  in  the  interests  of  working  people  as  a  whole. 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  TRADES  UNION  CONGRESS 

At  present  there  is  little  uniformity  in  the  method  of  election  of  delegates  to  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  within  the  separate  unions,  and  this  should  properly  re¬ 
main  a  matter  for  decision  by  each  of  the  unions  concerned.  But  the  election  of 
delegates  to  a  body  of  this  importance  should  in  each  case  be  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  concern  to  the  whole  membership,  who  should  as  far  as  practicable  be 
brought  into  discussion  on  the  issues  to  be  raised  and  decided,  and  into  control  of 
the  policy  to  be  voiced  by  their  own  union  delegation.  Similarly  every  opportun¬ 
ity  should  be  provided  for  the  widest  reporting — by  official  and  lay  delegates  alike — 
of  the  decisions  arrived  at. 

THE  GENERAL  COUNCIL 

The  degree  in  which  the  General  Council  can  act  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
movement  is  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  affiliated  unions  are  prepared  to 
accept  Congress  decisions  as  binding  and  to  recognise  the  General  Council  as  the 
authoritative  elected  leadership  held  responsible  by  the  whole  movetnent  for  oper¬ 
ating  Trades  Union  Congress  decisions  and  for  representing  the  movement  in  its 
entirety  in  relation  to  the  Government,  to  the  employers  and  in  the  international 
sphere. 

On  innumerable  questions  of  vital  importance  for  the  whole  people  of  Britain, 
the  General  Council  has,  between  Annual  Conferences,  to  make  pronouncements  on 
policy,  to  make  representations  to  the  Government,  to  participate  in  the  work  of 
such  key  bodies  as  the  National  Production  Advisory  Council.  It  speaks  for  the 
British  Trade  Union  Movement  in  the  International  Labour  Office  and  to  the 
Trade  Union  Movements  in  other  countries.  A  glance  through  recent  issues  of 
the  “Trades  Union  Congress  in  War-time”  indicates  the  enormous  range  and  ^the 
vital  importance  of  its  work. 

Since  the  present  grouping  on  which  the  election  of  members  of  the  General 
Council  is  based  was  arrived  at,  there  have  been  considerable  changes  in  the 
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membership  of  the  affiliated  organisations  and  certain  anomalies  at  present  occur. 
A  revision  here  should  be  advantageous.  The  principle  of  ensuring  fair  represent¬ 
ation  of  each  industry  is  a  good  one,  and  the  present  system  does  strike  a  balance 
between  ensuring  representation  of  the  smaller  industries  while  giving  the  largest 
representation  to  the  most  important.  A  revision  of  the  list  of  groups  and  the 
number  of  seats  within  the  grouips  appears  to  be  required;  but  no  single  union  must 
be  allowed  to  obtain  an  undue  number  of  seats  upon  the  Council  by  virtue  of  its 
membership  falling  within  a  variety  of  groups.. 

THE  TRADES  EOUNEIES 

The  Trades  Councils  are  traditionally  the  local  unifying  and  co-ordinating  organs 
of  the  trade  union  movement,  and  their  scope  and  value  will  increase  as  the  local 
organisations  take  greater  interest  in  their  work.  But  the  Trades  Councils  have 
weaknesses  which  it  is  necessary  to  overcome  in  order  that  they  may  be  established 
as  fully  representative  bodies,  quite  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  regional  offices 
of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  are  set  up. 

Organis.ntional  weaknesses  arise  from  the  fact  that  many  branches  do  not  affiliate 
at  all  or  fail  to  send  delegates.  Trades  Councils  are  also  hampered  in  their  efforts 
to  extend  trade  union  organisation  to  the  whole  of  the  employees  and  workpeople 
in  their  area  by  their  lack  of  adequate  resources. 

They  perform  a  valuable  function  in  securing  trade  union  representation  on  an 
increasing  number  of  official  committees  in  the  Boroughs,  and  of  giving  some 
guidance  to  the  work  of  Trade  Union  representatives  on  these  bodies  and  to  Labour 
Members  of  the  Council.  In  rural  areas,  particularly,  there  have  recently  been  most 
fruitful  developments  of  trades  council  activities,  leading  to  a  big  awakening  of 
trade  union  interest  and  activity  among  farm  labourers  and  other  rural  workers, 
which  could  not  have  been  effected  if  left  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  officers  of 
the  unions  concerned. 

The  Trades  Union  Congress  can  and  does  give  considerable  guidance  to  the 
Trades  Councils;  it  might  well  regard  them  as  its  local  organisations.  This  would 
not  in  any  way  conflict  with  the  quite  legitimate  desire  of  the  Trades  Councils  to 
be  allowed  to  discuss  and  to  formulate  their  own  opinions  on  all  aspects  of  policy 
facing  the  trade  union  movement. 

In  this  respect  they  could  constitute  a  most  valuable  training  ground  for  widen¬ 
ing  the  outlook  of  rank  and  file  trade  union  members  and  improving  their  ability 
to  take  up  positions  of  greater  responsibility  within  the  Movement.  The  fact  that 
the  decisions  and  opinions  of  the  Trades  Councils  cannot  be  directly  binding  on 
any  of  the  unions  does  not  detract  from  their  value  as  local  co-ordinating  centres, 
raising  questions  from  the  standpoint  of  the  movement  as  a  whole  and  able  in  fact 
to  exert  an  influence,  even  if  indirect,  upon  the  formulation  of  trade  union  policy. 

CONCEIJSION 

We  have  endeavoured  in  the  foregoing  pages  to  make  clear  the  urgent  need  for 
rapid  advances  in  the  industrial  unity  and  consolidation  of  the  working  class  forces 
of  Britain  in  order  that  they  may  master  the  problems  now  facing  them,  may  over¬ 
come  the  threats  and  dangers  which  the  future  may  have  in  store  and  reap  the 
fruits  of  the  victory  over  Fascism  which  they  are  doing  so  much  to  secure. 

We  have  taken  a  limited  number  of  industries  and  have  tried  to  indicate — not 
necessarily  the  only  ways — but  some  of  the  ways  along  which  progress  may  prove 
possible.  We  have  not  attempted  to  cover  all  industries  and  unions  nor  to  explore 
every  alternative  method  of  advance.  While  the  question  is  complex  and  difficult,  of 
one  thing  we  can  be  certain:  its  solution  cannot  be  achieved  by  the  General  Council 
alonef  nor  by  the  leadership  of  the  different  unions  alone.  Unity  must  be  built  up 
from  below,  and  it  is  the  workers  in  factory,  mine,  mill  and  office  to-day  whose  pay 
packets  and  hours  of  work,  whose  whole  conditions  of  life  and  position  in  society, 
depend  upon  the  strengthening,  to  meet  the  new  conditions,  of  those  forces  which 
their  own  forefathers  established  and  which  their  parents  and  grandparents  strove  to 
consolidate  and  extend. 

The  Memorandum  is  presented  as  a  serious  attempt  to  assist  the  branch  secretary 
and  chairman,  the  shop  steward,  the  trade  union  organiser,  the  district  and 
.executive  committeeman,  and  the  “rank  and  fil^”  trade  unionist,  to  see  the  problems 
and  the  need  to  solve  them,  to  recognise  the  weaknesses  as  well  as  the  strength  of 
the  great  trade  union  movement  of  to-day,  in  order  that  he  may  find  the  way  to 
build  the  greater  and  more  powerful  movement  of  to-morrow. 
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